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COPY OF A LETTER FROM DAVID FERRIS TO ROB- 
ERT PLEASANTS. 


Wilmington, y® 20th 9th mo., 1774. 

Esteemed Friend, Robert Pleasants,—I have 
often been thoughtful’ of thee, since [I was in 
your part of the country, desiring that thou 
mayest so steer thy course through time, as to 
come safely to the haven of eternal rest in the 
conclusion. 

There is one circumstance which has particu- 
lurly engaged me in concern for thee, and that 
isthe condition of the poor black people now by 
thee held in bondage. I fear that to hold them 
in a state of slavery, deprived of their natural 
right, may be a means of depriving thee of thy 
own freedom, and not only prevent thee from 
being so serviceable in thy day, as otherwise 
thou might be, but be a bar in the way of thy 
peace here, and hereafter. I believe that a fur- 
ther advance, on thy part, must be made, in order 
to make thee a free man, and enable thee to sing 
on the banks of deliverance. I apprehend thou 
art chargeable with several omissions which re- 
quire attention. 

In the first place I conclude thy poor blacks 
have been generally brought up in ignorance ; 
neither taught to read or write—nor have had 
any proper instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion. | Abraham instructed his 
household, and commanded them after him, that 
they might keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment. This poor people being 
brought by force into a strange land, and kept 
in bondage, have no way to get learning, or to 
receive instruction from man, without the allow- 
ance or assistance of those who hold them as 
slaves. The negroes are rational creatures, and 
as accountable to their Maker, as white men and 
women are. Why then should they not have 
the same advantages of learning and instruction, 
that we have? Why should not they _be as 
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carefully informed that there is a God, and that 
He is to be worshipped, feared and obeyed b 
all his rational family? that we and they are all 
favored with “ a manifestation of his holy spirit 
to profit withal”? And why should they not 
be pressed to a close attention, and obedienco to 
its directions? Inasmuch as we profess to be- 
lieve that “God is a spirit,” and that the wor- 
ship which is acceptable to him, must be per- 
formed *‘ in Spirit and in truth,” and may be 
performed in silently waiting upon him, why 
should not they be so instructed as well as our 
own children ? and why not (as well as they) be 
constantly taken to meetings while they are 
young, in order that they may not depart from 
so good a way, when they are old? These 
things are worthy our serious consideration, 
and close examination, that those who take 
upon them the charge of bringing up num- 
bers of their fellow-men, may see how far short 
they may be of a faithful discharge of duty 
towards them. I am sensible that negro-mas- 
ters object to this, saying, that their colored 
children are not willing to go to Friends’ meet- 
ing! But consider the reason of such unwil- 
lingness! Is it not because they have not been 
brought up in the way they ought to walk in? 
But whatever their objection may be, it ought 
not to be an excuse for the omission of a reli- 
gious duty. 

In the next place, some are unjustly held in 
bondage for the term of life, others many years , 
after they ought to be free: and so the poor are 
oppressed, and labor extorted from them by foree, 
which is the height of injustice! If negro-mas- 
ters would weightily consider that precept of our 
Lord, which is short and easily understood, 
«‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,” they would easily 
discover that they would not be willing, either 
that they or their children should be brought 
up in total ignorance, kept in bondage for life, 
obliged to labor all their days for nothing but a 
poor, hard, coarse living ; with mean food, worse 
clothing, and lodging still worse! and after all 
to die with the prospect of leaving their posteri- 
ty to the children of their oppressors from gene- 
ration to generation forever. 

Solomon says, “‘ he that oppresseth the poor 
to increase his riches, shall surely come to want,”’ 
suppose he wholly alluded to outward want, I 
think it should be sufficient to deter any one 
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from such injustice: but that will not be the 
only want which shall overtake them that vup- 
press the poor. 

Slave-keepers are extortioners, to all intents 
and purposes; and what must be the end of the 
extortioner? I would ask, if it be possible that 
a man of understanding could bring himself to 
believe, that it is not oppression to deprive a man 
of his liberty, and force him to labor all his days, 
with rigor, for nothing? Or are people at this 
day determined to disregard the sentence of the 
Almighty against extortioners, which solemnly 
declares that “ no extortioner shall inherit the 
kingdom of God.” If the usage generally ex- 
tended to the negroes, be not “extortion,” I 
know not where to look for anything that de- 
serves the name ! 
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I cannot suppose, that at this time of the day | 


I need use arguments to convince thee of the 
evil of slavekeeping. Obedience is what I judge 
to be wanting; and it is sorrowful to think, that 
people should go on in the way they know to be 
wrong. I doubt not that thou hast seen the 
error of the practice, at many times; and if thy 
sight is ‘now clouded and darkened it is to be 
lamented ; but if thy eyes are now open to see 
the subject in its true light, as a practice alto- 
gether inconsistent with the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, I beseech thee not to dally, or put it off any 
longer. Do justice without delay. Don’t hesi- 
tate about the value of thy slaves, neither boggle 
at the law, saying, “if I set them free the public 
will take them, and sell them into worse slavery, 
and it will be bard that the poor negroes should 
suffer by my act.” I fully believe if thou could 
see the danger of thy present state, and could 
lay aside the influence of pecuniary interest, 
so as to be fully resigned, and willing to part 
with all for the Truth’s sake, a way would be 
made for thy escape and for the safety of the 
negroes also. If the Lord requires thee to set 
thy slaves free, obey him promptly, and leave 
the result to him, and peace shall be within thy 
borders. 









vice honestly, and thereby put them into a way 
of getting their living. This will be just, and 
is undoubtedly thy duty. Let the young ones be 
all manumitted; and put it out of thy own power, 
and the power of thy heirs, to take them back 
into bondage, after they are of age. And let 
them all be taught to read, and write, and un- 
derstand arithmetic. ‘Train them up in the 
way they should go,” keep them constantly to 
religious meetings, on the first and other days 
of the week, even as thou wouldst have thy own 
children dealt with ; then, when they arrive at 
maturity, they will be prepared for freedom; and 
when all this is done, or rightly in the way to 
be accomplished, thou wilt be a free man. 

As for thy past errors, and deficiencies in 
holding them as slaves, and bringing them up 
in ignorance, before thy own mind was so fully 
enlightened on these subjects, perhaps that may 
be passed by ; for God may wink at errors com- 
mitted in the days of our ignorance. But with- 
out a submission on thy part to a course of 
action such, or nearly such, as 1 have mentioned, 
I cannot believe’thy state a safe one. Even if 
it should require all thy estate to relieve thee 
from slaveholding, and thereby thou couldst 
obtain lasting peace, I think it would be a happy 
exchange. The great object of my writing to 
thee at this time is that peace may be thy por- 
tion forever. In thy case it is my solid judg- 
ment that slave-keeping isa sin; and Christ said, 
if men die in their sins where he is gone they 
cannot come. 

Thou may think it strange that I carry my 
judgment so far as to think there is no hope for 
the slaveholder that he may obtain peace! But 
if justice is equally due to the black man and 
the white one, I cannot see room to hope for 
those who daily live in the violation of every 
rule of justice toward the colored man ; for this 
is daily to rob them of their rights, of their 
property, and of their liberty also. If they were 
to treat thee or me so, we should find no difficul- 
ty in pronouncing judgment against them, as 


I am aware that there are many difficulties in | wicked and unjust men. 


thy way. ‘Thy slaves are very numerous. Some 


| 


The prophet, in the name of the Lord, said, 


are too old to labor, some in their prime, and | “Wo unto him that buildeth his house by un- 
some too young to work. Thou mayest and prob- | rigkteousness, and his chambers by wrong ; that 
ably dost say, “‘ What ean | do with them? how | useth his neighbor’s service without wages, and 


ean I dispose of them better than by keeping | giveth him not for his work,” 


them and using them kindly?” 


And in what 
does not slavery come up to this case? Does it 


Let us suppose that thou hast an hundred | not even exceed it? for the people to whom the 
of them ; that ¢venty of them are old, and partly | prophet spake, did not hold their neighbors in 
unfit to labor; that forty of them are too young | perpetual slavery ! but only cheated them out of 
to eee living, and forty of them in their | some of their labor ! 


prime for labor. ‘Thou mayest set the old ones 


I am concerned for thee, however well thou 


free, and obligate thyself and thy estate to | mayest think of thyself, and of thy present situa- 
maintain them well, and use them kindly the | tion, I think it necessary for thee to look about 
remainder of their day. Those in their prime, | thee, to leave nothing undone, that can be done, 
give to them a full discharge from all future | for the deliverance of the poor from bonds and 
‘ service, and to those of them who have served | oppression, and thyself from danger of losing 


thee after they were of age, pay them for thatser- | thy peace. 


I would advise thee to walk softly 
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the remainder of thy days, be they many or few. | more fair place than ever my eyes beheld. It 





Humble thyself before the Lord, while the door 
of mercy is open, as I hope it yet is. Do what 
thou canst to set a good example to thy children 
and neighbors, in relation to the emancipation 


will be well with me, and all that fear the Lord, 

for we shall have everlasting joy in heaven.” 
Seeing her sister weep, she said, “‘ Do not ery, 

dear Mary, lest thou grieve the Lord: be sub- 


of thy slaves ; for thy day is hastening over, and | ject to the Lord’s will in all things, and love and 
it would be a dreadful thing to die and leave all' be faithful to the truth, and do not forsake thy 
thy colored people in slavery to thy posterity. | religion, whatever thou suffer for it.” And 
It would be better to leave thy children beggars! | further said, “I am satisfied with my religion. 


Remember Zaccheus; he was made willing to re- 
store four-fold to any he might have wronged, 
beside giving half his goods to the poor; and 
Jesus said to him, “thisday has salvation come to 
thy house.” I hardly know how to stop, but time | 
fails me. I would desire thee not to think light- 
ly of the hints I have given thee, for I believe 
they are important to the welfare of thee and 
thy family. 
From thy friend 
Davin Ferris. 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XL. | 


Sarah Camm, daughter of Thomas Camm, | 
of Cam’s-gill in Westmoreland, and of Anne his 
wife, a child of nine years old, was visited with | 
sickness the 13th of the 7th month, 1682. She 
declared that she should be taken away by death, | 
saying, “Lam neither afraid nor unwilling to 
die, but am freely given up thereto in the will 
of God.” When she saw her relations weep, 
she would say “Oh, do not so, do not so.” 
Being near death, her sickness increased ; but 
she was very patient, only had deep sighs. Her | 
father asked her if she could not pray to the 
Lord for help; her answer was, she could and 
did pray. She further said, it was her belief, 
that the Lord, the great God of heaven and earth, 
would keep her, and preserve her soul, whatever 
might become of her body. 





I will not forsake it, though I should be fed with 
the bread of adversity, and the water of afflic- 
tion. Oh ! praises, praises to my God, and my 
Father. Our Father who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name ;” and so said to the end of 
the Lord’s prayer twice over ; and the third time 
till she came to that petition, “‘ Thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven,” which she 
spoke deliberately, signifying to those about her, 
that they were all to mind that; “ For,” said 
she, “I am freely given up to his blessed will 
in all things ; praises to my God, bless his name, 
O my soul.” 

Another time, her father having her in his 
arms, she said, “Oh, my dear father, thou art 
tender and careful over me, and hast taken great 
pains with me in my sickness, but it availeth 
not, there is no help nor succor for me in the 
earth ; it is the Lord that is my health and physi- 
cian, and he will give me ease and rest everlast- 
ing.” Near her end she took leave of the family 


| particularly, saying, with a pleasant voice, 
| * Farewell, farewell unto you all, only farewell ; 


signifying, that now she had no more to say; 
and so went on praising the Lord, and continued 
in a sweet frame till she died; the 18th of the 
7th month, 1682. 





VIRTUE IN MAN. 


We love to believe there is more moral good- 
ness'than depravity in human nature. When 





In the fifth day of her sickness, being under 
more than usual exercise of mind and spirit, 
after a little space she revived, and sat upright 
in her bed, and with a cheerful countenance 
said as followeth: ‘ My sins are forgiven me, 
and [ shall have a resting place in Heaven.” 
Then looking at her mother, she said, “ Oh ! my 
mother, there is also a place prepared for thee 
in heaven, and thou shalt as certainly enjoy it as 
any here. I do not,’ said she, “desire my 
mother’s death, or removal from you; yet we 
shall meet in heaven in God’s time?” Seeing her 
friends weep, she said, “Oh, you should not do 
so; Lam well, I am well!’ Her father desired 
the company to withdraw, lest they should 
trouble her, but she soon called them in again, 
and said, “Shall [ go down to the horrible pit ? 
Nay, the Lord hath redeemed my soul ;” and 
called her brother, to whom she spoke very sen- 
sibly. To her sister she said, “ Be content, for 
it is, and will be well with me. I must go toa 


we see one tear of pity drop from the eye, it 
gives us more pleasure than would the finding 
ofadiamond, There is goodness—rcal and un- 
selfish—in the heart, and we have often seen it 
manifest itself, to the making of a scene of sor- 
row the vestibule of heaven. For him who is 
always picking out flaws in his neighbor’s char- 
acter, we have no sympathy. He reminds us of 
those birds which resort to dead and decayed 
limbs of trees to feast on the worms. In the 
characters of most men we shall find more good 
than evil, more kindness than hate—and why 
should we pick out the flaws, and pass over the 
sterling traits of character ?—We hold this to be 
the true doctrine ; to portray real goodness and 
and hold it up to the gaze and admiration of all, 
while we suffer the evil to remain in the shade 
and die. Ifevery picture of human nature were 
only pure and beautiful, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that we should have thousands of such 
characters living and loving around us. 
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The following extract is taken from the Reli- 
gious Remembrancer, a weekly publication, 
printed in Philadelphia. 


PETERSBURGH, September 28th, 1815: 


In a short tour from Petersburgh, we fell in 
with a Colony of Cossacks, consisting of about 
ninety persons, who are in these quarters for the 
word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
They belong originally to the Don, and are of the 
sect of the Duhabertzy,* of whom you will find 
some particulars in Pinkerton’s Greek Church. 
Since they came to Finland, they have had no 
books among them, not even a single copy of 
the Scriptures. We had a long conversation 
with one of them, who could not read, yet he 
answered all our questions in the language of 
Scripture. We asked if they had any priests 
among them? They answered, “ Yes, we have a 
Great High Priest, who is holy, harmless, &c.”’ 
Have you baptism? ‘“ Weare baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire.’ Have you com- 
munion? ‘ We have communion with the Lord 
Jesus daily.” Have youchurches? “TI hope 
you do not think that churches are built of wood 
and stone; wherever two or three are met together 
in Christ’s name, there he has promised to be 
with them; and there isa Church of Christ. 
We have now conversed about God for more 
than an hour, and are of one heart and one soul, 
we area church when you will. With the so 
called churches we can have nothing to do, as 
they admit drunkards, &c. &c.; but a church of 
Christ is holy, and all its members must be so 
too. You will find no such people among us.” 
What is your opinion of the new birth ? (reading 
to him the passage of John iii.) “ We are born 
the first time when we are born of our mother; 
but the second time, when our hearts are changed 
by the word and spirit of God, when we are led 
to hate what we loved, and love what we hated 
formerly, when we give over living in sin: not 
that we are perfect in this world, but we have 
no pleasure in sin as before.” What do you 
think is meant by being born of water and of 
the spirit? ‘ By water is not meant baptism, 
but the word of God ; for we are born of the in- 
corruptible seed of the word, which liveth and 
abideth forever ; and as it is the spirit by whose 
operation this is effected, so we are said to be 
born of the spirit ; that which is born of the flesh 
is flesh ; 80 you see we are not Christians or born 
again as we come into the world ; we do not in- 
herit it from our parents.” But seeing you 
cannot read, how came you to know all this? 
“] wonder you ask such a question. Has not 
Jesus promised to be with his people always, to 
the end of the world; and has he not promised 
to give them his spirit to teach them all things? 


He has said, ‘when you are brought before 
Governors and Kings for my sake, take no 
thought how or what you shall speak, for it shall 
be given you in the same hour what you shall 
speak ;’ now I believe the promise. I have often 
been called to answer for my religion, and have 
always found Jesus true to his word. And then 
now, when called to come before you, I prayed 
God to fulfil this promise to me, and he has done 
it. You see I speak freely, and you seem satis- 
fied with me. You are the first we have ever 
met with in this place who understood us; you 
must be taught by the same spirit.” Can any 
among you read? ‘There are some among us 
who can read; but you seem to lay much stress 
on reading, and being learned ; Jesus Christ had 
no other learning than his parents taught him, 
and the apostles were unlearned men. It is 
enough if we are taught of the spirit.” We 
asked him if he crossed himself tefore these 
pictures ? he replied, “ That we cannot do; you 
know the commandments ;” and here he repeated 
the first and second. Are you obedient to the 
laws? “ As far as they do not interfere with 
our religion or our faith. We have sworn allegi- 
ance to our Emperor, and we servein the army.” 
You are called Duhabertzy? ‘Our gracious 
Emperor has been pleased to call us so, and we 
submit. We call ourselves true Christians; we 
are the same as from the beginning.” Are there 
many on the Don of yourway of thinking? “O 
yes, many thousands, but they are afraid to show 
themselves, or to avow their opinions.” Have 
you been persecuted? “If any man will live 
godly in Christ Jesus, hc must suffer persecu- 
tion.” We then related to him what was going 
on in the religious world, and made him ac- 
quainted with the Bible Society., 1 wish you 
had been present while we related these things 
to him. Heseemed to awakenas out of adream; 
a heavenly joy beamed from his countenance, 
which melted our hearts. At last he exclaimed, 
“Now he is near. We have long been expect- 
ing him to come, and long been convinced it 
could not be far distant, but never believed that 
such preparations were making for bis coming. 
No person has ever told us of these things. I 
will go home to my church, and relate to them 
all these glorious things. How will my brethren 
rejoice when they hear them.” We gave him 
a Russian Testament, and some of our Society’s 
publications to carry home with him to his 
brethren, as he always called them. It seems 
they have all things common, or nearly so. Their 
conduct is most exemplary: they have a good 
report of all men, even their enemies. 

The following is from Pinkerton’s account of 
this people referred to in the preceding note. 

“From among the common peasants, who are 
in — not only illiterate, but strongly at- 
tached to the external ceremonies of religion, 
there sprung up all at once a sect, in the mid- 

























































* Spelt Duhubortsi by Pinkerton, in his Appendix 
to the Present State of the Greek Church in Russia, p. 
348, New York edition. 
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dle of the last century, that not only threw aside | feeling with which we contemplate the lives of 
all the ceremonies and rites of the Greek Church, | many men of kingly stature, who, within our 
but who also rejected baptism and the Lord’s | own borders, have rallied around the standard of 
supper. A sect of this description could not | truth, heedless of the cost—men of the good old 
long remain unnoticed, or be secure from moles- | apostolic type, bearing nobly their part in the 
tation, both by their neighbors and by govern-| great drama of life—heroes in the camp of re- 
ment, especially as both were unacquainted with | ligious freedom, and sages at her council-board. 
their principles. Accordingly, theysufferedfrom | Conspicuous among those who have felt them- 
all quarters continual persecution, living con- | selves summoned to a life-labor, stands the name 
tinually exposed to reproach, and not unfre-| of George Fox (a character, it may be, some- 
quently to imprisonment. In their intercourse | what rugged and austere in outline, but complete 
with their neighbors, they endured the most | and beautiful in detail,) a man of high moral and 
abusive language, and other insults, and all were | spiritual calibre, who, with unfaltering courage, 
ready to construe every action of their lives in | amid the taunts of ecclesiastical and magisterial 
such a way, as to point them out the disturbers | tyranny, advocated with a solemn and earnest 
of the public peace, and as the offscouring of | assertion. the inalienable rights of man ; and in- 
society. The higher departments of government | vested with an absolute prerogative the great 
judged of them according to the reports of the | High Priest of our profession :—abjured with 
lower departments ; and hence many of them dignified simplicity the forms, nomenclature and 
were sent into exile, as if they had been the | usages of the world, and preached an evangel of 
worst of criminals. In this manner the persecu- | universal peace and brotherhood ;—his faith, by 
tions of the Duhobortsi continued, with few in- | a spiritual bound reaching onward to that happy 
termissions, until the reign of the humane and | climax of civilization, when “ nation shall not 
peaceable Alexander I. lift up sword against nation, neither shall men 
The Duhobortsi, till of late, had been very | learn war any more.” 
much scattered in different parts of the empire ;| There is much of interest and instruction ina 
seldom could as many of them be found in one | study of this struggling and earnest spirit, yearn- 
place as to form a separate village. But, ex-|ing with so sorrowful a longing after the pure 
clusive of those in the southern provinces, they | light of divine truth, and when he had found the 
are dispersed throughout the government of | pearl, for joy that he had found it, selling all to 
Caucasus, Donkozaks, and Archangel ; in Lap-| purchase it ;—faithful and true to his convic- 
land even in Irkutsk, and Kamtschatka. They | tions, whether scourged in market-places, or lan- 
say also that there are many of their members | guishing within prison walls beaded with the 
in Germany and Turkey, but that they are more | dew of unwholesome exhalations—preaching 
persecuted in Germany than even among the | stern crusade against priestly despotism and for- 
Mohammedans.”—Copied from a printed ac-}mality—passing an irrevocable judgment on 
count. what was unscriptural in doctrine, or incorrect 
in practice—studying all his obligations at the 
From the British Friend. foot of the cross—living up to bis responsibili- 
DEPARTED WORTHIES. ties, and devoting his life and powers to the ser- 
Lives of great men all remind us vice of God. In every phase of such a life there 
We may make our lives sublime, is a noble symmetry, a moral grandeur, well be- 
And departing, leave behind us, coming a great reformer—a harmony of thought 
Footprints on the sands of time.” and action, a religious self-abnegation witnessing 
The footprints of departed worthies are as in- | that no sacrifice can be proposed which involves 
delibly written on the history of the past as are | a demand to which the heart of the Christian 
those fossil records which, engraven on the solid | hero will not respond. 
rock, have excited the wonder of the geologist,| Casting aside the formalities of an established 
and the superstitious awe of the unlearned and | ritual, he reconstructed, amid danger and diff- 
ignorant man. While the hero of the tented | culty, a church on the apostolie model: prepared 
plain lives amid the resoundings of tumultuous | for the use of his followers a code of discipline 
applause, the verdict of posterity is in favor of | detailed and digested with great clearness and 
those true heroes whose lives have presented | ability, instituted and organized periodical reli- 
rich lessons of practical wisdom—whose charac- | gious congresses, and labored in the churches 
ters have been melted down and refined in the | with a truly apostolic fervor, leaving permanent 
alembic of holiness—who, with “ Excelsior” in- | traces of his zeal, both on the continent of Eu- 
scribed on their banner, have entered on the | rope, and in the infant settlements of the Wee- 
field of appointed duty willingly; labored with a} ern world. The testimony concerning him of 
sublime constancy, and quitted it only when the | one who was his companion in many labors, is a 
imperial fiat of the pale messenger opened to | gem in religious biography well worthy an atten- 
them the glorious portals of the better land ! ive consideration. A few brief gleanings must 
Far removed from sectarian egotism is the | here suffice :—“Endued with a clear and won- 
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derful depth, his matter was profound ; he had 
an extraordinary gift in opening the scriptares, 
but, above all, he excelled in prayer—the most 
awful living reverent frame I ever felt was his 
in prayer. Though God had visibly clothed 
him with a divine presence and authority, and 
indeed his very presence expressed a religious 
wajesty, he held his place in the Church of God 
with great meekness, and an engaging humility 
and moderation ; for upon all occasions, like his 
blessed Master, he was a servanttoall. Inever 
saw him out of his place, or not a match for 
every service and occasion ; for in all things he 
acquitted himself like a strong man—a new and 
heavenly-minded man. Ignorant of useless and 
sophistical science, he had iv him the foundation 
of all useful and commendable knowledge, and 
cherished it everywhere. . . . In manner cour- 
teous beyond all the forms of breeding. .. . 

Temperate in all things. . . . Thus he lived 
and sojourned among us, ‘and as-he lived so he 
died : so full of assurance was he, that he tri- 
umphed over death. In a good old age he went, 
and we may truly say, that being dead he yet 
speaketh ; his works praise him, because they 
are to the praise of Him that wrought by him.” 

Side by side with this venerable servant of 
Christ, in striking but harmonious contrast, 
stands the gentle and scholarly William Penn, 
courtly in manner, Christian in doctrine and prac- 
tice, in all things valiant and sincere. Richly 
endowed with natural gifts, and educated in all 
the learning and accomplishments of his time, a 
brilliant career, flattering to youthful vanity, 
opened before him ; but espousing the cause of 
truth, he consecrated his noble powers to the ser- 
vice of Christ, and in a path beset with many 
temptations, maintained from youth to age a con- 
sistent walk with God. 

In his character were blended in most amiable 
combination the wisdom of the serpent, and the 
harmlessness of the dove. The companion of 
princes, he retained an incorruptible integrity— 
loved alike by the virtuous Sidney and the bril- 
liant and seductive Buckingham, who, though 
audacious, and sceptical, and contemptuous in 
his own right, was nevertheless influenced for 
good by this loving spirit; he trode the debate- 
able land of courtly association with heart and 
hands unsoiled,-arrayed in the invincible armor 
of simplicity and truth. 

He was emphatically a large hearted man, 
embracing all mankind in the open arms of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, and with a faith in human 
nature not to be shaken by some sorrowful ex- 
perience of its perfidy and ingratitude, he clung 
to his magnificent idea of fusing all nations into 
one harmonious brotherhood of peace and love. 

Brave, devout, and uncompromising, a nervous 
- and conclusive reasoner, deep in the divinity of 
his time ; with an amount of polemical skill suf- 
ficient to confront a host of cavillers ; conversant 
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with all political, civil and courtly usages ; with 
a large measure of spiritual endowment, and a 
bodily presence corresponding to the dignity of 
the’soul within; be was a fitting champion for 
the rigbt of individual inquiry in all matters of 
faith ; and, undaunted by the presence of prince, 
peer, or prelate, he uttered on all occasions a 
sublime religious protest against sacerdotal des- 
potism. 

In such an illustrious presence calumny stands 
abashed :—heroie in action, tender in feeling, a 
warm friend in prosperity, a fearless defender 
in the dark hour of ruin; alike unimpeachable 
in public and in private life; William Penn oe- 
cupies no dubious niche in the temple of fame— 
around his memory floats a halo of traditionary 
splendor fondly cherished alike by the civilized 
white man and the rude denizen of the forest; 
but better far than this, his name is written in 
the Book of Life, and shall be remembered in 
the day when the Lord maketh up his jewels. 

While the insane pxans of applause which 
attend the proud march of the conqueror quickly 
subside into censure or neglect, the memory of 
the noble dead falls on the heart like a strain of 
ZEolian melody. Time, instead of diminishing, 
only gives an increased splendour to their fame 
and a wider illustration to the sacred impulses 
which influenced their lives. To these unchroni- 
cled. heroes the world gives neither applause in 
life, nor a storied monument in death ; but their 
deeds will be engraven on the hearts and em- 
balmed in the affections of the wise and the good 
throughout all coming time. 

Bright amid the roll of illustrious names which 
have becomeas household words among us, stands 
that of the devoted and saintly Elizabeth Fry. 
Nurtured in luxury, and surrounded by all the 
appliances and fascinations of wealth, she de- 
scended from her high position to make herself 
acquainted with the gloomy mysteries of fortalice 
and prison ; and proved how measureless is the 
power of kindness when, breathing a new spirit 
into those doleful regions, she shed over the 
hearts of the desolate and despairing, the divine 
ray of feminine sympathy and love. 

In these abodes of moral and social degrada- 
tion, where self respect and decency, faith in God 
and hope in man, had long been forgotten things, 
she controlled and modulated the surges of human 
passion, and touched the heart as a familiar in- 
strument, eliciting tones of harmony where all 
before had been discord and confusion. When 
we think of her sweet but stately presence, her 
benign countenance, her melodious voice, falling 
with tender and spiritual pathos on the hearts 
her love had won, what marvel is it that she ap- 
peared to them only alittle lower than the angels, 
as she bridged over with a rainbow-arch of hope 
and promise the awful gulf which separated them 
from a Father’s love? What marvel is it that 
as she expounded the parable of the repentant 
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prodigal, on many a quivering lip should have 
vibrated the response, “I will arise and go to 
my Father.” Who shall estimate the value of 
these merciful reunions, these festivals of charity? 
Only on the last great day of final account will 
the glorious results be fully known. 
Interesting and instructive from every point of 
view is the study of such a character. We stand 
with sympathizing hearts beside her when, in 
her youthful day, with the world’s allurements 
lingering on her memory, she pauses in solemn 
self-examination, and resolves that with the help 
of the Lord she will dedicate her life to His ser- 
vice. We gaze on her with admiration when, 
with devoted courage, she adventures her foot 
on a path untrodden by female heroism, but we 
clasp her to our affections as a sister beloved 
when, having overcome evil with good, she dis- 
trusts the subtle influence of that cloud of incense 
which is wafted around her, and turning away 
from the plaudits of an admiring multitude, she 
meekly supplicates for “grace to give the praise 
where all is ever due !” 
But the time would fail to speak of the noble 
band, all, having an indestructible family like- 
ness, and sealed with the sign-mfnual of a Hand 
divine, who have moved to and fro in the earth, 
scattering precious seed: from William Allen, 
the wise and the good, the patron of science and 
the friend of education, to whose incessant la- 
bors in the sacred cause of human progress, we 
give a wondering tribute of admiration ; dewn to 
the aged pilgrim who, from youth to age, prodigal 
of love to God and service to mankind, now 
sleeps his last sleep far away amid the vast soli- 
tudes of the West. Around this gentle and de- 
vout spirit gather abost of tender and reverential 
memories; resigning the fair cornucopia of domes- 
tic enjoyment, he went forth in the evening of 
his day a special pleader in the cause of humani- 
ty, and spent his last remnant of strength in a 
noble effort to bring up the long-delayed arrears 
of justice and equity towards his brother man. 
“Oh friend, oh brother! not in vain thy life so calm 
and true, 

The = dropping of the rain, the fail of summer 
dew! 

How many burdened hearts have prayed their lives 
like thine might be, 

But more shall pray henceforth for aid to lay them 
down like thee. 

As soon thy task-field closed the’day in golden-skied 
decline, 


An angel met thee on thy way and lent his arm to 
thine. 


Thy latest care for man: thy last of earthly thought, 
a prayer— 

Oh, who thy mantle, backward cast, is worthy now to 
wear ?”? 

There is a solemn teaching in the lives of 
these faithful exponents of great truths to which 
we shall do well to take heed. To us individu- 
ally may not belong the controlling energy of a 
great mind—it may not be ours to give a new 
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impulse to the religious life of our time; but 
doubtless we all have our mission; some amid 
the linked harmonies of the home circle, some amid 
the activities and charities of public effort—of 
this we may be sure, that wherever sorrow de- 
mands our sympathy or poverty our aid, wherever 
abuse calls for reform or oppression for redress, 
wherever virtue needs encouragement or vice 
calls for suppression, there will be found ap exer- 
cise for the noblest functions of our nature. The 
mine of human progress is not yet wrought out 
—the iron prejudices of the past have to be com- 
bated with weapons from an amoury divine ; the 
bonds of unhallowed social usage to be severed, 
the winged messages of truth to be scattered 
abroad, the avenues of vice to be closed up, the 
hundred-leaved portals of enlightenment to be 
thrown open, the world to be evangelized! A 
light rests upon the future ; faithful to the talent 
committed to our trust, let us prove our al- 
legiance to the cause of truth by helping on ac- 
cording to our measure the meridian of that day 
of which we behold the dawn ; and then whether 
our talent be the one or the many, we shall in 
due time receive the heavenly salutation, ‘‘ Well 
done good and faithful servant, enter thou into 


the joy of thy Lord.” A. VV. D 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


As the season is approaching for the youth 
in country places to commence school, it is to 
be hoped that ‘Friends’ are making arrange- 
ments for sending their children to schools under 
the care of Friends, members of our religious 
society. 

The doctrine and principles of our religious 
society, have been spread far and wide, and if 
we would adhere more closely to our testimonies, 
and conform less to the customs around us, we 
would feel the importance of having our children 
educated more in conformity with the views pe- 
culiar to our sect. We would be willing to 
forego some of our expensive gratifications, which 
might the more enable us to secure good exem- 
plary teachers, furnish books, and have control 
and general supervision of the seminaries, in 
which our children are to receive instruction, 
which is expected to be of lasting importance 
to them through life. 

If we are alive to our best interest, and that of 
our dear children, we will see a propriety in 
withdrawing more from intercourse with the 
world, from indiseriminately associating with 
those whose religious instructions may have 
been so very different from our own. 

Some may argue that ‘ scholastic education,’ 
and religious instruction, are entirely separate, 
and distinct ;—to those who are acquainted with 
the ‘Public School System,’ it is too evident, 
that they are intimate/y connected, although the 
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effort to introduce ‘Prayer,’ at the opening of 
Schools, may not have generally obtained. 


Whatever may be advanced in favor of Public 
Schools, one point may be considered as settled, 
that Friends’ are losing ground, and weakening 
their own hands, by encouraging the Public 
Schools, and neglecting our own. 

We have within our own Society, superior 
intellect, a sufficiency of wealth plenty of schools, 
and pupilsin abundance, to establish good, well- 
regulated schools. 

3 mo. 1855. - E. C. 
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~ PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 31, 1856. 


In the Intelligencer of the 24th ult., was an 
interesting letter from Robert Pleasants, of Curles 
in Virginia, to Samuel R. Fisher of Philadelphia, 
dated 9th mo. 11, 1777. Robert Pleasants had 
been a large slaveholder, owning, it is under- 
stood, more than one hundred slaves. In com- 
mon with his brethren in religious profession, he 
had become uneasy with slaveholding, and was 
setting them free. That letter clearly indicates 
that he was acting under a sense of religious 
duty. What a noble spirit was that which, in 
the act of relinquishing a vast amount of pro- 
perty, without any pecuniary equivalent, could 
declare, “‘ I can with a degree of satisfaction say, 
that I have so far completed the business of 
manumitting the slaves under my care, that there 
is not more than five orsixremaining.” “TI in- 
tend shortly to finish it, and trust to conse- 
quences, believing that HE who hath called to the 
work, will prosper it, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion made to it.” 
























We, of the present generation can have no 
adequate idea of the trials which our Friends of 
that day endured, in relation to this subject. To 
many of them it involved the most serious conse- 
quences,—even the exchange of affluence and 
ease, for poverty and hardship. It is certain 
that nothing but religious concern could have 
prepared them to make such a sacrifice,—noth- 
ing short of a religious ground could have sup- 
ported them under it. To them the call was ex- 
tended, “ Go sell all that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven.” In obedience to that call, and“with 
faith in the providence of God, they went up to 
the altar and laid upon it “ even all their living.” 
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No political or selfish motives stained the purity 
of their intentions,—no love of popularity or 
personal distinction swayed their action. Popu.- 
larity in that day, stood in alliance with their 
opponents. Love to God and man, was their 
spring of action, and peace of mind their ultimate 
object. The slave and his owner were equally 
within the sphere of their philanthropy,—their 
love and sympathy extended alike to both. The 
bondage of the slave, and the thraldom of his 
master, excited their tenderest compassion, and 
the hand of Ch: ‘stian benevolence was stretched 
forth, for the emancipation of the one, and the 
freedom of the other. 

The letter, at the commencement of this num- 
ber addressed to Robert Pleasants, was written 
three years before he wrote the above recited 
letter to Samuel R. Fisher. It is offered for 
insertion in the Intelligencer, as illustrating 
the above remarks, and affording a rare speci- 
men of that affectionate plain dealing which 
then marked the character of Friends. David 
Ferris was a cotemporary and fellow-laborer 
with John Woolman and Anthony Benezet,— 
and like them he made universal benevo- 
lence the ground and spring of his action.— 
Like Woolman he used to go forth alone, and 
from the pure impulse of religious concern, would 
visit those who held slaves, and while pleading 
the cause of the colored man, was equally con- 
cerned for the freedom and salvation of his mas- 
ter. Great was the work, and wonderful the 
result of their labors. Many who saw the first 


action of the Society of Friends in the cause of ~ 
African emancipation, lived to see that Society | 
wholly disenthralled, standing before the world | 


without a slave within its borders. In a solemn 
review of these facts, the word of the Lord 
through his prophet Isaiah is remembered with 
deep instruction: “As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts. 
For, as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater, so shall my word be, that 
goeth forth out of my mouth, 7 shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and i¢ shall prosper in the thing where- 
unto I sent it.” B. 
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Maraiepd,—On Fifth day, the 19th of Tenth 
month last, with the approbation of Middletown 
Meeting, at the house of Thomas F. Parry, Git- 
pert H. Suaw to Racuet E. Parry, all of Middle- 
town, Bucks County. 

—, On Fifth day, the 15th of Second month 
last, with the approbation of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at a meeting held at the house of Jere- 
miah W. Croasdale, Cuartes W. KirkBRIDE to 
Hannan W. CroaspaLe, all of Middletown, Bucks 
County. 

—, On Fourth day, the 28th of Second month 
last, with the approbation of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, at the house of Mary Newbold in Mid- 
dletown, Josep K. Taytor, of Falls Meeting, to 
E.izasetu J. Newszo tp, of the former place. 





We introduce the following letter from J. 8S. 
Norris, correcting our error in attributing the 
authorship of the memoirs of B. Banneker to 
him. 

Baltimore, March 13th, 1855. 

To Wm. W. Moore.—lIn thé last number of 
Friends’ Intelligencer, of 10th inst., I observe 
an editorial notice and extracts from a “ sketch 
of the Life of Benjamin Banneker,” in both of 
which I am named as the author of that paper. 
However gratified | might be, if such were the 
fact, yet justice to another requires me to say, 
that you have given me credit for that which 
does not belong to me, and in the short} pre- 
face introduced on the first page of the pamphlet 
in question, I expressly state that it is the pro- 
duction ofa “lady, who, from motives of delicacy, 
had chosen to withhold her name.” The same 
reason still exists, and prevents me from naming 
the authoress. For myself, I was but the 
medium of communication between her and the 
Maryland Historical Society, and can claim no 
other credit, than being the agent in giving 
publicity to an interesting memoir of one of those 
extraordinary characters, which, though rarely ex- 
isting, are still more rarely appreciated, until 
after their labors here have ended. 

As you have shown an interest in the history 
of Banneker, permit me to relate an anecdote 
relative to his name, which was communicated 
by John H. B. Latrobe, of this city, who in 
1845 prepared the first memoir of this sable 
genius. During the time while collecting 
material for that memoir, being struck with the 
singularity of the name Banneker, he was 
induced to make all possible enquiry relative 
thereto; and knowing it was not uncommon for the 

colored people of Maryland toadopt the sir-names 
of their masters, he thought such might be 
possible in this case; and to ascertain if the 


surmise were true, he made a careful examina- 


tion of the old records of the State, even pushing 


> his research to the ancient parochial register of 


the Colony, but with entire want of success 3 


7) and the query was unanswered until recently, 
a when he met with a gentleman who had for 
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years been in Africa as a missionary, and had 
devoted much care to obtaining all possible in- 
formation respecting the tribes of the interior. 
The results he had embodied in a manuscript, 
which he submitted to Mr. Latrobe. While 
perusing this document, with gratified surprise 
he met an account of'a tribe of negroes, said to 
inhabit the neighborhood ofthe Kong mountains 
on the southern border of the great region of 
Soudan, who were celebrated for great intelligence, 
particularly in their knowledge of arithmetical 
calculations, and had even made respectable pro- 
gress in the knowledge of astronomy; and that 
they were known asthe “ Bannakar Tribe.” 
Here was aclear answer to the problem for 
which Mr. Latrobe had so long vainly sought a 
solution, and when he told his friend the 
missionary, the history of Benjamin Banneker, 
the negro astronomer of Maryland, his hearer 
was for the first time aware of the existence of 
such a person. 

In this remarkable coincidence of name, 
(which the Banneker family appear to have re- 
tained and cherished so carefully,} we may per 
haps find the cause of that extraordinary fondness 
and aptness for mathematical science, which was 
displayed by a poor colored man, living among 
what were then the wild hills of Maryland; and 
who was enabled by his talent to attract’ the 
notice and friendship of the most respectable and 
influential men who had been led to settle 
themselves in the region around his humble 
cabin. Respectfully, 

J. Saurin Norris. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have read the communications of S. C. pub- 
lished in ** Friends’ Intelligencer,’ upon a sub- 
ject which I consider one of deep interest to the 
religious world in the present day, when there 
appears so much of a disposition to call in ques- 
tion the truth and authenticity of the Scriptures 
of the old Testament ; arising, as I apprehend, 
from a want of duly considering the fact, that in 
the counsels of Infinite Wisdom, he has ever 
seen fit to adapt his providence and dispensa- 
tions to the state and condition of the workman- 
ship of his hands. 

That this has always been, and still is the 
case, the Scriptures, both old and new, together 
with all human experience, I think fully testify. 

“Truth ia Truth, though all men forsake it ;” 
unchangeable in its nature and eternal in its 
duration. Not so with us. We view it from 
different positions, and under the influences of 
different degrees of light and shade ; and conse- 
quently, to our vision, its aspect and appearances 
vary. But if we are sincerely honest in our un- 
deavors to obtain a ful] and perfect knowledge 
of it, and keep a single eye to its manifestations ; 
that which was more or less obscure, in the dim 
and shadowy arisings of the morning light, will 
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be more distinctly perceived as “the day dawns 
and the day star arises in our hearts,’ until it 
becomes revealed in all the splendor of meridian 
day. 

But I cannot for a moment believe that we 
are condemned for not perceiving and appreciat- 
ing it in all its beauty and power, before, by its 
own manifestations, it becomes fully revealed to 
our understandings. Is it not plain that a de- 
claration may be true in itself, and still a false- 
hood as uttered by me? And why is it not 
Truth tome? Because [ have not known the 
evidence that establishes it as such. But never- 
theless it is still Truth. It is only “ the things 
that are:revealed that belong to us and our 
children,” “ secret things belong unto God.” 


And it is possible for me, even to “swear the | 


Lord liveth,” and by so doing, so far as 1 am 
concerned, ‘‘ swear falsely.” — 

Where ‘there is no Law, there can be no 
transgression,” and my acts, committed in 
honesty and sincerity of heart, endeavoring to 
do right, according to all that I have known, 
though they may be out of the truth, do not 
constitute me a sinner, because I am here oc- 
cupying the position of one who has done the 
best he knew. But when “the Law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus becomes revealed 
im me, against the course I have been pursuing, 
the case is altered ; and if [ obey not its requir- 
ings, but “consult with flesh and blood,” I par- 
take of “the forbidden fruit,’ and am conse- 
quently “ expelled from Paradise.” 

What can constitute Truth to my mind, but 
the conclusions resulting from the evidence af- 
forded ? If I am honest in this, I am for the 
time being capable of arriving at no other re- 
sult. Andif these evidences are received, though 
they be only the glimmerings of a yet imperfect 
light or dispensation ; still they constitute “the 
highest degree of evidence” as regards Truth, 
that has ever been manifested to me, and are 
therefore, to me, the “law,’’ which will prove, 
if I am obedient, as “a schoolmaster to bring 
(or lead) me to Christ,” “the power of God and 
the wisdom of God,” which is able to “open the 
blind eyes, unstop the deaf ears,” and proclaim 
liberty to me, a captive under the former “ Law” 
or “ Dispensation.” And although my acts and 
doings under that “Law,” were “ not perfect,” 
yet if I acted in humble obedience to its requir- 
ings, will they not “be accounted to me for 
righteousness /” 

How can I assume, that because the highest 
evidence that I can possibly contemplate, has 


convinced me that I must not participate in any | 


manner, in war and violence, that the same 
“ Law” is with equal force and obligation sealed 
upon the understandings of all others of the 
human family? And then presumptuously 
“enter into the judgment seat,” and condemn 


all whose conduct is not “squared by the same'minds of men were held in thraldom, 


rule” that I believe ought to regulate my con. 
duct? Is it not easy to perceive that sucha 
superstructure rests exclusively upon the very 
foundation on which has been constructed all the 
religious persecution that has ever existed in the 
world? I belicve that “they that live by the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” But if Llive > 
in agreement with the precepts and example of 
him who uttered these expressions, may I not 
be exempt from the consequences resulting from 
a contrary course ? 

Here we see that “ the ways of the Almighty 
are equal ;” “God is justified and man receive 
the reward of his doings.” 

It would seem from evidences furnished, the 
| there always have been, and still are, men upon 
the earth in so low and degraded a condition a 
to appear for the time being not to be in a state} 
to receive or to be governed by the gospel a 
| promulgated by “the Son and sent of God,” 





ce is sometimes denominated the ‘ higher} 


law.” Of the truth of the progressive character 
| of this gospel there is a conclusive record in the| 
| New Testament, where Jesus said to those who 


| had listened to his teachings and had witnessei | 


| his example, ‘‘ I have many things to say unto 
| you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
| they were not, or had not been imposed upon 
{them as “ Laws’? for their government. Peter 
|had worn his sword without reproof until the 
time when he “ smote off the ear of the servant 
of the High Priest,” but we do not find that 
Peter was eondemned for so dojng. But the 
act furnished occasion for not only the delivery 
of the precept, but also for the working of the 
miracle by which the servant’s ear was healed. 
A beautiful illustration of the operation of the 
“ gospel, which is the power of God unto salva 
tion to all them that believe.” 

Here Peter was brought from under the “ Law,” 
and (so far as the operation of this principle in- 
duced obedience on bis part, ) under the “ Gospel ;” 
which was to him, to all intents and purposes, a 
new “dispensation.” Thus I conceive it was 
with Abraham when he ceased to be a warrior; 
and thus I conceive it is with all who in obedi- 
ence to the manifestations of light and truth 
upon the mind are enabled to progress therein, 
step by step, until the full development of that 
light upon the understanding becomes so clear 
and distinct, as to point out the path for us te 

| walk in, with a degree of power and brightness 
| that leaves no room to doubt. 

| George Fox understood this much better than 
|some in the present day. For while he fully 
espoused the doctrine or precept that taught to 
“return good for evil,” and labored diligently 
to induce all to turn their attention to the point- 
ings of that spirit and power, the operation of 
which had enabled him to come out of that car- 
nal and outward condition, in and by. which the 
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“ darkness so gross that it could be felt,” he 
advised William Penn to wear his sword as long 
as he could. 

The /etter also sent by S. C. for publication, 
I consider a valuable document. It is written 
with force and clearness, and affords striking 
evidence of the powerful operation of the spirit 
of truth upon the mind of man; and the writer 
bears a noble testimony of his devotion to what 
Jesus declared to be his mission, when he said, 
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“To this end was I born, and for this cause | 


came I into the world, to bear testimony to the 
truth.” 

Its perusal has reminded me of the parable 
of “the sower who went out to sow.” In this 
instance as in many others, we find that some 
seed fell upon ground prepared for its reception, 
and the result is most interesting. 

The preacher | have likened to the “ sower ;”” 
the man who writes, to the ground, in a condi- 
tion prepared to receive the seed ; this prepara- 
tion being the work of the great Husbandman, 
who never makes any mistakes, and never au- 
thorises his “ sowers to sow,” without having 
some ground in readiness to receive the seed, 


which is his *‘ word,” which is his “ power.’”’ Con- | 
cerning this, the proph@Isaiah says, “ when | 


my word goeth forth it shall not return unto me 
void, until it accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereunto I sent 
it,’—the operation of which he compares to the 
“snows from heaven, and the rains which de- 


scend and water the earth, and return not thither, | 


but causeth it to bring forth seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater.’ Is not the writer of 
that letter owned as one of the sheep that knows 
the “shepherd’s voice?” I think so, or he 
could not thus have reco,nized it. And what 


Matters it which fold or outward enclosure en- | 


compasses him? Jesus said, “other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold: them also will I 
bring, 


shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” 




































ROCK CITY. 

Did you ever hear of Rock City ? a city which 
is literally built of rocks. 1 presume you never 
did, for until I came into this region | never 
had, and I cannot learn that any geol gist has 
ever wandered among its Jaby1inths, to analyze 
its curious conglomerations and strata and fossil 
remains. But 1 have never in all my wander- 
ings seen any thing so curious in the way of 
nature’s wondrous freaks. 

Our ride was first a long way through the 
forest, where there is only now and then a clear- 
ing, avd an Indian cabin. "Then we asecnded 
long hills, from the top of which we could look 
down upon the extensive and cultivated fields of 
Western New York, and realize again the jus- 
tice with which itis styled the Empire State. 
Then we descended steep precipices, and hurried 
through frightful gorges where some wild stream 
sent its foaming current over rocky projections, 
and dashed through narrow defiles; almost stun- 
ning us with itsroar. It was nizhtfall when we 
entered the little village of Ellicotville, and drove 
to its best hotel, where we found excellent aecom- 
modations. 

On the following morning we started for our 
point of destination, which was five miles distant. 
Arrived at the skirts of the forest and the foot of 
the mountain, we disencumbered ourselves of 
all useless apparel, and, enveloped in oil silk, 
with a blanket or two upon our arms, we com- 
| menced threading the narrow pathway that led 
to the mountain crest. At length we are at the 
summit, and we see stretched out before us two 
| hundred acres of rocky surface and reedy depth, 
too, for it must be a mountain of solid rock, 
which in some great convulsion of nature has 
| been rent asunder, and in such a way as to make 
, ita pattern ofa city. Here are blocks of stone 
| bearing a perfect resemblance to ablock of build- 
| ings, about two-thirds as high as those of New 


and they shall hear my voice, and there | York, each containing from forty to sixty thou- 
Again, | sand cubic feet. 


They are remarkably regular 


¥ my sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and | jn their arrangement. The sides are perpendi- 
they follow me; a stranger will they not follow, | eylar, and as smoothly chisseled as any stone 
but will flee from him; for they know not the | cutter could render them in so ve places, and 


voice of strangers.” 
2d mo. 1855. 


A FRIEND. 


Though there is a form of godliness without 
the power, yet the power of truth leads into a 
godly form and order in outward things; this is 
abundantly proved from the Holy Scriptures, 
and amongst the rest even in outward clothing. 
Thus did true religion in the heart lead our first 
elders and fathers in the Church out of the 
fashions, customs, finery, and superfluity of ap- 
parel and furniture, and to testify against it, as 
hot proceeding from the spirit of truth, but from 
the vain, unsettled spirit of this world, as it most 
certainly does, JoserH PIKe. 


in others an uneven surface, caused by the curi- 
ous ingredients of which the stone is composed. 

My Indian friend is quite a geologist, as well 
as chemist and philosopher, and he tells me the 
formation is conglomerate sandstone. It is hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea, far back from any 
stream and not within sight ofalake. Why did 
this little spot receive such a shock and all the 
surrounding country remain quict? The streets 
are from one to four feet wide, with now and 
then a park for the health of the deer and rab- 
bits and squirrels, who make it their habitation, 
and now and then a bold projecting rock, under 
whose sheltering roof a party of twenty might 
get, with no fear of drenching, if the rain should 
pour in torrents. 
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Upon the roofs of these strange buildings are 
every description of forest trees, whose trunks 
are from two to three feet in diameter. In some 
places the roots have crept over the eaves and 
caught their fine fibers in the moss, extending 
down the sides, and spreading abroad till a sur- 


vated soils, which exhibit tolerable permanence 
when the conditions of culture remain exactly 
the same. When this is not the case, new varie. 
ties arise; they “sport,” as itis called. The dif. 
ference is only in part in the far less essential 
alteration of the form of the potato, in its 


face of a thousand or fifteen hundred square feet | quicker or slower ripening. Far more important 
is covered with a perfect tracery of roots from | is the difference in the chemical process by which 
one to two inches thick, intersecting among the | the relative amounts of starch aud albumen iy 
green mosses in every possible fantastic device, | the tuber become altered. Starch, a substance 
and then striking into the ground to spring up | containing no nitrogen, is the peculiar charac. 
again in new forms, and diversify the pathway | teristic constituent of the potato, a substance 
with fresh and living verdure. And if you which withstands decomposition a long time, 
climb up this steep ascent and turn the corner, | The formation of this requires the presence of a 
you may see the trunk of alarge tree growing | large quantity of potash, and therefore the 
up through the solid rock. potato belongs especially to the alkali plants. 

What long ages ago it must have been that} Albumen, on the contrary, rich in nitrogen, is 
this rupture took place, to have given time for | particularly prone to decomposition and rotting, 
the formation of such a structure; for the solidify- | and its presence, in large quantity, renders the 
ing of the rock around the trees, and the growth | other substances also which can, alone, long with- 
of these gigantic stems. Here is a little foun- | stand decay, e. g., cellulose and starch, much 
tain, sending forth a clear shining rill, to refresh | more liable to this process of solution. The pro- 


the traveller on his journey, and here we sit 
down to spread our frugal meal and slake our 
thirst. Springs start up here and there over all 
the surfaces, whose waters are clear as crystal, 
and as they trickle among the winding pathways, 
there is every where a rich carpet of the bright- 
est moss, while the trees and shrubbery and stones 
are covered with most curious vegetable produc- 
tions. 


Never in a few hours did I utter so many | 


duction of albumen presupposes the presence of 
a great quantity of salts of phosphoric acid. 
If we examine a healthy normal potato, we 


tion of salts of phosphoric acid to alkaline salts as 
1: 10. On the other hand freshly manured 
| cultivated land—from physiological reasons which 
'it would lead me too far to unfold here—contains 


find the proportion of the nitrogenous to the un. | 
nitrogenized constit@@nts as 1: 20 ; the propor. | 


exclamations of ‘wonder, love and praise.”— | the inorganic constituents mentioned, almost in 
New York Times. M. M. | the proportions of 1:2. The consequence of 








From Poetry of the Vegetable World. 
CAUSE OF THE POTATO DISEASE. 
BY M. J.« SCHLEIDEN, M- Ds 


proportion to the alkaline salts, than its nature 
requires, and thence a greater abundance of 

| nitrogenous matter, of albumen, is formed in it, 
During more than one hundred years has this | than it would contain in a normal condition. 
disease shown itself in potatoes; and in gach re- | The latter must infallibly render the components 
currence of its appearance, has it exhibited | of the potato, which alone contains a great deal 
greater extension and activity. That it is not | of water, still more prone to processes of decom- 
dependentsolely or essentially upon meteorological | position, which then appear under the most 
influence, is shown even by the form continually | varied forms, sometimes, as in the dry rot former- 





becoming worse; but, in particular, by its ex-|ly observed, principally seizing upon the starch, | 


tent in the year 1854, when it manifested itself} and sometimes as in the recent moist-rot especi- 


with equal formidableness in southern Sweden | ally attacking the cellulose. That such a dis-_ 


| this is that in such soils the plant is forced to | 
|take up the phosphate in larger quantities, in | ~ 


and in South America, which two countries have 
been favored (contrary to what happened in cen- 
tral Europe) with remarkably fair weather. Be- 
side, the potato was not wholly exempted from 
the evil by any position, any method of culture, 
or in any variety, and this points out to us, at 
once, that the actual cause of the disease must 
lie in a thorough degeneration of the plant, and 
not in any single external influence. If we ask 
how such a degeneration could have occurred, 
the following considerations alone can guide us in 
an answer. The wild potato is a small green- 
ish and bitter flavored tuber, containing, how- 
ever, a great deal of starch. It is one of those 
plants which readily produce varieties in culti- 





position may in a momentshow itself as a ruinous 
disease, when external influences, particularly 
unfavorable weather, come into operation, is 
readily conceivable, and it stands to reason that 
when the injurious influences which produced 
the seeds of the disease continue, the degenera- 
tion of the potato, and its proneness to disease, 
must be always incteasing. A careful considera 
tion of the inorganic substances soon affords us 
the laws, that it is not alone enough that the 
different substances are present in sufficient 
abundance in the soil, but that they must also be 
present in the proper proportion to each other; 
that regard to these proportions is of the highest 
importance in reference to those plants which 
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| are naturally inclined to produce varieties ; above 
' all, in reference to those plants, the chemical 
composition of which renders them most liable 
to essential injury by alteration of their constitu- 


ents. 


All this especially concerns the potato, but 
does not much affect our grain, rye and wheat. 
When we compare the constituents of the ashes 
of these latter with the contents of a freshly 
manured soil, we find the proportion of the two 
almost alike, and what is very remarkable, when 
we abstract the constituents of the ash of rye 
from the contents of the soil, almost exactly that 
proportion of the particular matters remains, 
The 
conclusion is therefore simple; that we must in 
future never cultivate the potato as the first 
crop, as has generally been hitherto donethrough- 
out the greater part of Europe, but we must 
begin with rye, and allow the potato to follow 
it, or perhaps still better, to come two years | 


that we find in the ash of the potato. 


*T am making a curl for mother,” were the touching words 





of a child a short time previous to her death, as she twined a 
lock of her own hair in her little fingers wasted by disease. 


later, after clover, and if we would raise a | 
healthy produce, and in future be rid of the| 


plague to which we have recently been subject. 





WHAT HAS THE YEAR LEFT UNDONE. 
BY HENRY WARE. 


It is not what my bands have done, 
That weighs my spirit down; 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over earth a frown: 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abhorred ; 

For fair the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward ; 

And men would wonder if they knew, 

How sad I feel, with sins so few. 


Alas! they only see a part, 

When thus they judge the whole ; 
They do not look upon the heart, 

They cannot read the soul: 
But I survey myself within, 

And mournfully I feel, 
How deep the principle of sin 

Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the fraine, 
Without a deed that men can blame. 


They judge by actions which they see 
Brought out before the sun; 

But conscience brings reproach to me 
For what I’ve left undone: 

For opportunities of good, 
In folly thrown away, 

For hours misspent in solitude, 
Forgetfulness to pray; 

And thousand more omitted things, 

Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


And therefore is my heart opprest 
With thoughtfulness and gloom ; 
Nor can I hope for perfect rest, 
Till I escape this doom ; 
Help me! thou Merciful and Just ! 
This fearful doom to fly : 
Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust : 
Oh help me, lest I die! 
And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 


ne 


I’m making a curl, said a dark-eyed girl, 
As she twined one tress with another, 
I’ve no diamonds rare, but this curl of hair 

Is an offering pure for mother. 


I am called away in Heaven to stay, 
Come, my father, sisters and brother, 
Til tell of that rest and home with the blest 
While I make this last gift for mother, 


Scarce three summer’s sun has its courses run, 
Since first we were bound together ; 

Now I leave the band, to dwell in the land 
Where parting cometh never. 


Though you oft may go, with footsteps slow, 
To the place where your loved one is laid ; 

And drop a warm tear for your Mary dear 
Where her grass grown bed ye have made. 


Yet ye must not suppose, the grave’s narrow close, 
Will the spirit immortal contain, 
For the soul shall rest, on its Saviour’s breast, 

Secure from corruption and pain. 
And there is a balm, your sorrows will calm, 
And, if humbly received, ’twill be given; 
*Tis a full faith in God, and his chastening rod, 
Oft leads us from earth to Heaven. 

With a Jast adieu, my love flows anew, 
And I trust in the promises given, 

For Jesus has told, that our Angels behold, 
The face of his Father in heaven. 


12th mo. 17th, 1854. 


M. A.S. 





MY BIRD. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded—Oh, so lovingly— 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies, 
Two rose-leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shutfsoftly o’er her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth own’s not a happier nest— 
Oh God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more may rest! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant. from Heaven, 

This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine ;—- 
This life that I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicious fear; 

The future with its light and gloom,— 
Time and Eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise; 
Hear, oh my God! one earnest prayer : 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her angel plumage there! 





People are often misled by receiving for fact 


that which is merely opinion, founded on specu- 
lation. 
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THE PAPER DIFFICULTY. 
Our readers can hardly be ignorant of the fact, 
that the materials for English paper are becom- 
ing somewhat scarce. Not many weeks ago, the 
proprietors of a leading London journal offered 
a prize or premium of £1000, to any one who 
could discover a new material for paper. Cer- | 


in quantity, or too high in price ; there is some. 
thing wrong in each or all of them. 

The rags employed in paper-making are mostly 
linen, prepared from flax; but cotton rags, from 
calico, also assist in making up the supply. Flax 
being the stronger fibre of the two, linen rags 
make stronger paper than cotton rags. The 


tain conditions were attached, relating to the sweepings of cotton-mills also contribute towards 
continuous and abundant supply of the material, | the supply. As to the veritable linen rags them- 
the capability of converting it into fine pulp, the selves, we import some from abroad—our own 
power of bleaching it, and the price at which it shirt-wearers do not yield sufficient for the wants 
could be sold. Weare not aware that, up to, of our paper-makers. The rag-merchants bu 
the present time, the premium has been claimed. | from Germany, Hungary, Italy, Sicily, and other 
It is not to be wondered at that men should | continental countries—from any and every where, 
seck for new materials for paper. Rags are | indeed, where rag-export is permitted ; for it is 
limited in quantity, and flax is expensive if grown | worthy of remark, as a proof of the importanee 
professedly for paper-making purposes; and | attached to this | subject, that many foreign 
hence an inquiry would naturally arise, whether governments prohibit the export of this material. 
any cheap substitute could be found. We seem Italy and Sicily are linen-wearing but not book. 
to be busy on this subject just now, but men | making countries ; and this is to a great extent 


were quite as busy in the last century. We have 


now before usa remarkable exemplar of this | 


activity. It is in the form of a book, descriptive 


of the manufacture of paper from various vege- | 


table substances ; and the leaves of the book are 
made of the very paper so described. The au- 
thor and maker of the book was Jacob Christian 
Schaffer, a pastor at Ratisbon. The book is a 
little volume of about sixty leaves, all formed of 
different substances : the bark of the willow, the 


| the case in Hungary and South Germany ; hence 
| those countries have rags to sell, and have no 
| particular objection to sell them. There are 
| some rags, however, obtained from more north- 
ern parts of Europe. Here the rag-dealers are 
furnished with a peculiar sort of exponent of 
social advancement: they always know English 
| rags from foreign by being in a cleaner state; 
/and German from Italian, by being cleaner. The 
| English housewife will mend and mend her boy’s 





beech, the aspen, the hawthorn, the linden, and | pinafore, or her husband’s shirt, as long as it 
the mulberry ; the down of the catkins of the will hold decently together ; but whether sound 
black poplar, and silky down of the asclepias, the | ot dilapidated, she washes it well and oft, and 


tendrils of the vine, and stalksof nettle, mugwort, 
dyers-weed ; leaves, bark, liber, stalks, reeds, 
straws, moss, lichens, wood-shavings, saw-dust, 


potatoes, fir-cones—nothing came amiss to 
Schaffer; he made paper from all of them. He 


was almost paper mad ; and people were wont to 
bring all kinds of odd substances to him, with a 


query as to whether he could convert them into | T : 
'dred weight. ‘The rags come over in bags con- || 


paper. These specimens of paper, made about 
eighty years ago, are certainly the homeliest of 
the homely—queer in color, and queer in tex- 
ture. Soon afterwards, a French marquis, un- 
known to fame in other respects, printed a small 


| it reaches the rag-bag in a cleaner state than the 
| cast-off garments of most other countries. Five 
| or six thousand tons of foreign rags are imported 
yearly by or for our paper-makers,‘in addition to 
that which reaches the shops of the ‘ marine 
store’ dealers in all our Jarge towns. About 
| twenty guineas a ton is a sort of average price 
given for foreign rags—a guinea or so per hun- 


taining 400 or 500 pounds each. But there are 
‘two or three points of serious importance here. 
| Foreign couatries require so much more paper- 
_making materials than formerly, and America 








volume of his own poems on paper derived from | puts forth such an insatiable demand, that the 
some of these unusual sources ; but, so far as we foreign rags at the disposal of England are 
can judge, the poems and the paper seem to be | actually less than they were in amount twenty 
about equal in quality. years ago. And this, too, at a time when our 
That fibrous vegetable substances can be paper-making 18 80 largely increasing. From 
beaten into a pulp, and then made into paper, | present indications, it appears probable that 
has been abundantly proved. At this present | British paper-making in 1854 will not fall far 
time, there are various kinds of straw-paper short of 200,000,000 pounds. 
manufactured ; and not very long ago, a highly | 
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It is obvious, at a glance, that the supply of | 


sanguine announcement was made of a new pro- rags must depend upon the quantity of worn-out & 


cess fur converting deal-shavings into paper. We garments. A garment, so long as it is worth 
may be allowed to say, that these attempts, up anything in wear, must certainly be worth more 
to the present time, have never exactly met the | than 2d. or 3d. per pound—its value when re- 
requirements of paper-consumers. Hither the : garded as linen rag; its flaxen career as a shirt 


» paper is too weak, or too brittle, or too spongy, | ora pinafore must have been finished ere its 
or too rough, or too badly colored, or too scanty career as a rag begins. There is a curious 
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metamorphosis observable in the history of these | attention experimentally to the matter, and had 
vegetable fibres. It bas been remarked, as being | succeeded in devising a beautiful, inexpensive, 
within the bounds of possibility—almost of pro-| and effective method of utilising waste paper. 
bability—that the papier-mache ornament of a | Wits contiawsd: 

man’s room may once have been a book which | 
he had read, and that this book may once have 
been a shirt which he had worn. However, 
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passing over this fanciful hypothesis, we come to See a 
© this practical question: ‘If flax be plentiful, and | Of ACQUIRING PEACE ARD INCREASING IN ZEAL. 


worn-out linen garments be scarce, why not use| We can possess great peace, if we will cease 
flax itself asa material for paper?’ Just be- | to oceupy ourselves with the sayings and doings 
cause price affects it; a pound of dressed flax | of others, which do not pertain to our interest. 
{ sells for very much more than a pound of linen; How can he remain long in peace who inter- 
rags; and a pound of clean cotton sells for much mingles with the cares of others; who seeks op- 
, more than a pound of dirty fragmentary sweep-' portunities externally, and who seldom or but 


. B& ings froma cotton mill; hence, although the slightly collects his thoughts within himself? 
. Bf flax and the good cotton are more abundant than) _ Blessed are the single-minded, for they shall 


the rags and the sweepings, their price is such | have great peace! 
as would revolutionise the paper trade if they; Wherefore is it that some of the saints have 


t were adopted. Unless this question of price be | become so perfect and contemplative ? 

, borne in mind, the real nature of the paper diffi-! Because they have studied to mortify them- 
» be culty cannot be well understood. ‘selves and deny all earthly desires; and so they 
2. A few weeks ago, a correspondent of the | have often been in their whole heart absorbedin 
. Builder, in allusion to the reward of £1000 God, and free from self-reference. 

¢ offzred for the discovery of a new paper-making} We are too much occupied with our own pas- 
ff | material, asked: ‘Might I suggest that ifa/sions, and too solicitous about transitory things. 
h | @ similar reward. was offered to our chemists or} Rarely we overcome even one vice perfectly, 
; | manufacturers for a plan to reduce paper again | and we are not enkindled to make daily progress, 
e to its primitive pulp, and then to discharge from | therefore we remain cold and lukewarm. 

‘s it the printer’s ink, the same end would be ob-| If we would perfectly die to self, and be as 
it Me tained? In the present day, there are tons of; little as possible implicated in earthly things, 
1d paper stained with productions of an ephemeral | then we might even taste of things divine, and 
1d je ~Nature—returns to parliament, to wit—which experience somewhat of celestial contemplation. 
he fag might do duty over and over again, with no loss) It is an entire and chief impediment, because 
ve tothe public; on the contrary, there are few | we are not free from passions and appetites, nor 
ed persons, even with a moderate supply of printed | attempt to proceed in the perfect way of the 
to fm material, who would not be happy to contribute | saints. 

ne» to the paper-bleacher, saving both binding and When even moderate adversity occurs, we 


>} shelf-room.? This communication brought up a | are quickly cast down, and fly to human conso- 
ice me correspondent to the Atheneum a week or two | lations. 


n- |) afterwards. He stated that, having had his at-! If we strove, like brave men, to stand in bat- 
m- |» tention brought to the subjeet, it had struck him tle, we should witness the aid of the Lord de- 


re fl ; that the removal of the ink from printed paper | scending from heaven upon us. 

|) wight be effected with case by a very simple| For He is ready to assist those who contend 
chemical process. He therefore put his theory | and hope for his grace ; and he procures us op- 
to the test of experiment, and met with a satis- | portunities to contend that we may gain the vic- 
factory result. He enclosed to the editor a tory. 
specimen of an octavo leaf, which had been} Butif we place religious progress only in these 
printed on both sides; he had subjected it to aj external observances, our devotion will soon 
particular process, whereby it had been reduced | come to an end. 
to the state of a clean pulp; but not having at! But let us put the axe to the root, that, being 
command any efficient apparatus for pressing and | free from passions, we may possess peace of 
finishing, the newly-prepared leaf of paper pre-| mind. 


sented a certain coarseness and rouguness of ap-| If we should extirpate one vice every year, we 
pearance. ‘The editor confined himself simply to should soon become perfect men. 
a statement of the fact, that theleaf of paperen-| But we often experience the reverse, that we 


closed was certainly free from ink. This com- | found ourselves better and purer at the begin- 
munication, in its turn, called forth another from | ning of our conversion, than after many years of 
a correspondent, who gave his name, and who| profession. 

had visions of patent-property in his mind. He| Onur fervor and proficiency ought daily to in- 
stated that, ever since the announcement of the | crease ; but now it is esteemed a great thing if 
increasing scarcity of paper, he had directed his onc can retain a part of his first zeal. 
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It is hard to let go of habits, but it is harder 
to go against one’s own will. 

But if thou dost not overceme things smail and 
light, when wilt thou conquer the more diffi- 
cult ? 

Resist in the beginning thy inclination, and 
unlearn evil customs, lest by chance they lead 
thee to greater difficulties. 

Oh, if you considered how great peace you 
would win for yourseif, and how great joy to 
others by self-culrure, | think you would be more 
solicitous for spiritual progress. 


From Poetry of the Vegetable World. 
TAPIOCA. ° 


Throughout all the hotter part of America, 
the culture of the Mandioc root (Jatropha mani- 
hot) is one of the most important branches of 
husbandry. The native savages and the Eu- 
ropeans, the black slave and the free man of 
color, alike substitute for our white bread and 
rice, the Tapioca and the Mandioca farinha, or 
Cassava-meal, and the cakes prepared from it 
which are obtained from that most poisonous 
plant. The sweet Yucca (Yuca dulce,) which is 
the name applied there to the Mandioo plant, 
must be distinguished from the sour or bitter 
kind (Yuca amara.) The former, which is cul- 
tivated with great care, may be eaten at. once, | 
without danger ; while the latter, eaten frésh, is | 
an active poison. They serve the uncivilized | 
son of the South American tropics for food, and | 
we will watch him for a moment in his haunt. | 

In a dense forest of Guiana, the Indian chief | 
has stretched his sloping mat between tre high | 
stems of the Magnolia, he rests indolently smok- | 
ing beneath the shade of the broad-leaved | 
Banana, gazing at the doings of his family | 
around. His wife pounds the gathered Mandioc- | 
roots with a wooden club, in the hollowed trunk 
of a tree, and wraps the thick pulp im a com-| 
pact net made from the tough leaves of the great | 
Lily-plants. The long bundle is hung upon a 
stick, which rests on two forks, and a heavy | 
stone is fastened to the bottom, the weight of | 
which causes the juice to be pressed out. This 
runs into a shell of the Calabush gourd (Cre- 
scentia Cujete,) placed beneath. Close by squats 
a little boy, and dips his father’s arrows in the 
deadly milk, while the wife lights a fire to dry 
the pressed roots, and by heat to drive off more 
completely the volatile poisonous matter. Next, 
it is powdered between two stones, and the 
Cassava-meal is ready. Meanwhile the boy has 
completed his evil task; the sap, after standing 
some considerable time, has deposited a delicate, 
white starch, from which the poisonous fluid is 
poured off. The meal is then well washed with 
water, and is the fine white Tapioca, resembling, 
in every respect, arrow-root. In a, similar, 
more or less skilful manner, are the Mandioca 
and Tapioca, every where prepared. 


ELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Four and Meat.—The Flour market is firm, 
with little inquiry for export. sales of good brands 
for export at $9 25 a $9 50, and for home con. 
sumption at $9 37 a $9 75 for good brands; extra 
at $975 a $1100. Last sales of Rye Flour at 
$6 00 per barrel, and Corn meal at $4 25. 

Grain.—Wheat is still scarce. Sales of prime 
red Wheat at $2 25, and of Southern and Fennsyl. 
vania white within the range of $2 35 a $2 38, 
Rye is in demand at $1 25 per busiel. Corn is 
steady; sales of Southern yellow at 91 a 92c afloat, 
and at 90c from store. 


————————————————— | 
ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 

commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 

the first Second day of Fifth month next. The 


course of instruction will be extensive and thorough. 
A series of Lectures will be delivered by the Teacher 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
and Physiology, by 


ate apparatus; also on Anatomy 
a Medica] Practitioner. 

Terms per session of five months, Sixty Dollars. 

No extras, except for the Latin and French Lan- 
guages, which will be Five Dollars each. 

For reference and further particulais address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 31, 1855—6t. BENJ. SWAYNE. 


‘\RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Summer Session of this School will commence 

on the 7th of Fifth month next. It is situated near 

the village of Ercildoun, three miles south-west of 

Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail- 

road, from which place pupils are conveyed free of 
charge. 

The branches comprising a thorough English edy- 
cation are taught. Scientific Lectures are delivered 
during the term, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 
Terms $50.00 per session of twenty weeks. Drawing 
$5.00 extra. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 24—6t. Principal. 
\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS.—This School is handsomely situated in 
Unionville, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 





The Summer Session will commence on the First 


day of Fifth month next, and continue twenty weeks. | 
he Course of Instruction embraces all the usual 


branches of a solid English Education; also Drawing, | 
No extra charge exceyt 7 
for the French, which will be Five Dollars per term. | © 


and the French Language. 


Terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, $50 per | 
Session. One half payable in advance, the remainder | 
at the close of the term. 

Boys from seven to ten years of age will also be 
received, and especial care be taken to preserve the 
health and guard the morals of those placed in charge 
of the Principal. 

Daily access may be had to the school by means of 
Public Stages from Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Cochianville. 

For Circulars, address, 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
Green Lawn, B. S., Unionville Post Office. 
3d mo. 17—2m. pd. 


D A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & CO., LUMBER | 
« MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 


constantly on hand a well selected stock of seasoned | 


Reep A. Wittrams, 
Joszeu J, WittiaMs, 
Franxcin SHoemaxes- 


lumber. 


11th mo. 16—6m. 





